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Abstract 

In this research I investigated the views preschool educators in Taiwan on play and the role of play in the 
curriculum. Adopting a qualitative methodology, I conducted semi-structured interviews with 11 educators at 
preschools affiliated with elementary schools. The results indicate that preschool educators generally agree that, 
in addition to being a source of happiness for children, play also promotes learning and development. Thus play 
is seen as a meaningful learning activity which has a unique and valuable role in the preschool curriculum. 
However, the findings also indicate that participants need to give more attention to observing and understanding 
their children’s abilities, interests, and developmental stages, so as to adopt a suitable role in various types of 
play and find the optimal balance between play and structured learning. 
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1. Introduction 

Play is an important experience for children because it is a dynamic process through which children actively 
explore the environment around them. Research findings have suggested there are positive physical, social, 
emotional, and cognitive outcomes associated with the opportunities to engage in play (Frost, Wortham, & Reifel, 
2012). Similarly, the revised third edition of Developmentally Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood Programs 
(Copple & Bredekamp, 2009) makes clear, “Play is an important vehicle for developing self-regulation as well as 
for promoting language, cognition, and social competence” (p. 14). A fundamental principle within early years 
education is that play is essential for development and learning (Hirsh-Pasek, Golinkoff, Berk, & Singer, 2009). 
Despite the existence of extensive research indicating the importance of play in early years education, the value 
of play is overlooked at many preschools. At present many parents in affluent societies such as England, the 
United States, and Hong Kong firmly believe in the concept of “early education,” to such an extent that play is 
often seen as a waste of time and energy. As a result, the age at which children begin to feel academic pressure 
has steadily lowered. In such an environment, play time is often seen as expendable, making it increasingly 
difficult to make play an integral part of the curriculum (Rose & Roger, 2012). Moreover, research has found 
that preschool teachers’ views and attitudes about play, as well as the extent of their understanding of the 
relationship between play and learning, has a major bearing on how successful they will be in integrating play 
into the curriculum (Almy, Monighan, Scales, & Van Hoorn, 1984). Furthermore, Trawick-Smith and Dziurgot 
(2010) found that teachers’ understanding of play is strongly influenced by both their professional training as 
well as their personal beliefs and attitudes. Thus a study on how preschool educators integrate play into their 
teaching must necessarily take due account of their attitudes and beliefs about the role of play in preschool. 

But just what is meant by “play”? While it may seem easy enough to understand what play is, it can be difficult 
to define. This is because play is an abstract concept, rather than a concrete form of behavior aimed at a specific 
goal, so designating a particular activity as play largely depends on how the activity is understood and structured 
by the participants (Johnson, Christie, & Wardle, 2005). As a result, many scholars resort to explaining play by 
describing its unique characteristics in comparison with non-play activities, and then summing up the results. For 
instance, Garvey (1977) proposes that the best way to understand play is to start by determining what is not play, 
asserting that play and non-play can be differentiated in terms of the participants’ underlying motivation. He also 
argues that one distinguishing feature of play is that it has no extrinsic motivations and that the participants 
freely choose to engage in it due to its intrinsic interest. Further, Rubin, Fein, and Vandenberg (1983) propose 
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that the key characteristics of play are positive affect; intrinsic motivation; giving more importance to process as 
opposed to results; non-literality; freedom from external rules; and active participation. However, Rubin et al. 
(1983) also point out that it’s preferable to merely specify the relative degree to which an activity conforms to 
the criteria of play being used, since such designations are always somewhat arbitrary. 

Despite the variety of definitions, Bodrova and Leong (2003) point out that play is ordinarily comprehended as 
an important and valuable activity, and high-level play is perceived as both fun and developmentally valuable. 
Optimally, play in educational situations not only provides a real medium for learning and development, but also 
enables knowledgeable adults to learn about children and their needs. Unfortunately, it often happens that a hard 
and fast distinction is made between play and learning, whereby play is seen as spontaneously initiated by the 
participants themselves and not subject to external constraints, and learning is seen as a teacher-directed activity 
with specific goals, making it seem very much like “work.” Ideally, teachers are skilled in combining educational 
goals and content with play and games to help their children acquire knowledge and skills. Adopting the three 
criteria of control, reality, and motivation, Sponseller (1974) explains a continuum that can be used to understand 
play from that which has the least amount of adult intervention to the most. In this spectrum, the intervals of play 
include free play, guided play, directed play, work disguised as play, and work. Similarly, Hoorn, 
Monighan-Nourot and Alward (2011) classify play into three types: spontaneous play, guided play, and 
teacher-controlled play. Thus it can be seen that there is general agreement that designating a learning activity as 
play depends on both child-centered factors (e.g., autonomy) and teacher-centered factors (e.g., the extent of 
teacher participation). 

To be sure, some researchers do contend that it’s not very meaningful to make a sharp distinction between work 
and play. For instance, Moyles (1994) argues that it’s possible for a child to play while working and to work 
while playing, such that work and play are interconnected rather than absolutely discrete. For even though it may 
be necessary for a teacher to utilize structured learning activities which seem more like work than play, it’s often 
possible to introduce various play-like elements into the activity to make it more spontaneous, variable, and 
enjoyable. Also, giving children more freedom to choose makes the activity seem more like play. Teachers can 
also find ways to encourage children to combine the materials found in different learning areas, design various 
lessons on specific themes, and encourage children to evaluate their own work, all of which tend to blur the 
distinction between work and play (Johnson et al., 2005). These are some of the ways to introduce the 
characteristics of play into non-play activities, enliven the learning environment, and increase children interest in 
learning. In addition, Siraj-Blatchford, Sylva, Muttock, Gilden, and Bell (2002) state that teachers should utilize 
play as a basis for instruction, thereby providing quality teaching and learning. However, teachers’ perspectives 
on play are influenced by their own cultures, these perspectives differ widely (Izumi-Taylor, Samuelsson, & 
Rogers, 2010). In Taiwan, “Curriculum Outline for Preschool Care-Taking Activities” published by Taiwan’s 
Ministry of Education (MOE) in 2012 emphasizes independent, exploratory play, and encourages preschool 
educators to arrange and actively participate in a wide variety of interesting play activities. Preschool educators 
should provide play as the basic activity and the curriculum was designed that the child is placed at the centre of 
all teaching and learning activities (Ministry of Education, 2012). According to the policy, I felt that exploring 
preschool educators’ perceptions of play could provide insights that might expand the discourse about play in 
Taiwan. Besides, there were no studies in Taiwan focusing on the relationship between play and curriculum. In 
light of the preceding, the goals of the present study were as follows: to determine the views and attitudes of 
preschool educator in Taiwan regarding play; to determine how they view the role of play in the curriculum; and 
to determine the ways in which they integrate play into their teaching. This study sought to provide some 
reflective matter to find out about preschool educators’ beliefs and perceptions which promote or hinder a 
play-based curriculum. Moreover, the study will help policy makers to provide more training in play theories for 
preschool educators so as to be abreast with theories of play and play based pedagogy in development of 
children. 

2. Methods 

According to Yin (1994), for the purpose of investigating “how” and “why” questions, a qualitative research 
methodology are more suitable than a quantitative one. Moreover, interviews give participants an opportunity to 
share their experience, knowledge, and point of view (Hesse-Biber & Leavy, 2006). Thus for this study I 
conducted semi-structured interviews with the participating preschool educators to determine their views on play, 
its relation to the curriculum, and its role in the teaching activities they conduct. 

2.1 Participants 

The participants in this study were 11 preschool educators recruited using the snowballing procedure. All the 
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participants were female; their average age was 32.7 years. Six were fully qualified teachers, and five were 
educare givers. All had completed university, and some held master’s degrees. At the time of the study all of the 
participants were teaching at preschools affiliated with an elementary school in Taiwan’s Hualian County and 
had an average of three years of experience. 

2.2 Procedures 

The preschool educators participated in a one-to-one qualitative interview with the researcher. To avoid 
interruptions, the interviews were conducted in a quiet room at the preschool and recorded on audiotape (MP3). 
Each interview lasted between 60 and 90 minutes. Individual semi-structured interviews were conducted with the 
participants, providing both structure and flexibility to go into details in relation to the study (Bryman, 2004). 
Still, the introductory questions of the interview were questions about name, age, and if the preschool educators 
liked being in preschool. Patton (2002) advises not to start an interview with such boring questions, but the 
experience in this study was that preschool educators loved to talk about their daily experiences of interacting 
with children in preschool. These questions led to a mutual confidence between the participants and the 
researcher. In the rest of the questions included, for example: What do you think play is? What do you think 
children can learn from play? What do you think the relationship between the play and the curriculum? Can you 
tell me the role of play in the classroom? How do you integrate play into your formal teaching? Or what kind of 
play you provide in the formal teaching and why? Responses were sometimes followed up with further questions 
for clarification and exploration. 

2.3 Data Treatment and Analysis 

Semi-structured interviews were used to collect the data. The interviews focused on the participants’ views and 
attitudes regarding play, how they view the role of play in the curriculum, and the ways in which they integrate 
play into their teaching activities. Each interview was recorded and transcribed. The primary data thus collected 
was organized, collated, and categorized. After the raw data was gradually refined in this way, I set about 
analyzing and interpreting it so as to uncover the salient themes and key findings. This process included repeated 
reading of the transcripts and a detailed analysis so as to identify all the meaningful statements having a 
significant bearing on the research topic. These statements gradually formed into categories and themes, which 
were systematically collated and conceptualized. Finally, the organized data was used to form a classification 
framework. 

3. Results and Discussion 

3.1 Preschool Educators ’ Views on Play 

3.1.1 Play as a Source of Joy and Autonomy 

Put simply, play is in children’s live and children delight in play, especially self-directed play relatively free of 
external constraints. Lia noted,” Play is a spontaneous sort of activity which brings happiness and joy.” Yang 
said,” Whatever you really enjoy doing, that’s play; it’s something you really like to do.” Chen thought, “Kids 
get really excited about play because it’s highly enjoyable.” A theme of play associated with positive feelings 
was assigned when a response included reference to feelings of happiness, joy, excitement, enjoyment, or similar 
emotional states. 

3.1.2 Play as a Form of Learning 

Play is not only about having fun, but also an important learning medium. It’s an instinctive form of behavior by 
which a child learns about himself, others, and the world. Play is characterized by curiosity, excitement, 
self-initiated exploration, and infinite variety. Thus, with appropriate adult input, play becomes a highly effective 
learning tool. Chen said, “Play is essentially the most direct way in which children learn. You don’t have to teach 
kid’s to play; they use play to learn of their own accord.” Similarly, Lin described, “In addition to being a source 
of enjoyment, with the right guidance play can also be a way of learning and exploring. By playing different 
types of games, children actively tiy things out; this is a way of learning. The greater the variety, the more they 
learn; and learning and interest are mutually reinforcing.” As an educator, it’s essential to use play as a type of 
learning activity. Play has a very important role to play in education. 

In addition to facilitating the acquisition of knowledge about the world and others, play promotes the 
development of a wide variety of important abilities, such as creativity and reflection. Thus play plays an 
essential role in childhood learning and development. Wu said,” a kid is just like a sponge; everything in the 
external world has an influence on how a child develops. Play is the best way for kids to learn, since it stimulates 
development on various levels. When they play intellectual games, they enhance their creativity and reflective 
ability.” 
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3.1.3 Play as a Basic Requirement of Children 

For children, play is a daily requirement, as important as food, water, and sleep. What’s more, children don’t 
need to be told or reminded to play, for the desire to play spontaneously arises from within. Undoubtedly, play 
brings a sense of satisfaction to body, mind, and spirit. Li said,” play is a type of physiological need for kids, just 
like food and sleep. Kids get deeply immersed in play, and this promotes inner satisfaction and emotional 
stability.” Lu described,” As for kids, play is a natural daily activity, as important as eating and drinking.” Play 
has a major role in the life of kids. 

3.1.4 Play as a Form of Exploring and Exercising the Imagination 

Play has no fixed form. Children are free to simply follow their imagination wherever it wants to take them in 
creating games and play themes of endless variety. Chou said, “Play is not limited to any particular form; kids 
are free to decide for themselves how they want to play; the possibilities are unlimited.” Wu also alluded to 
creativity: “Play is a way of using the imagination to transcend reality; it’s a kind of tool for stimulating 
creativity.” Yeh noted, “While playing, kids use imagination to create new types of games and activities.” 
Imagination is the internalization of children’s play, which creativity exists when one’s imagination combines, 
changes, and creates something new. 

Nearly all the participating preschool educators agree that children derive a great deal of joy and satisfaction 
from play. In fact, many scholars of education see joy as one of the defining characteristics of play (Flenricks, 
2006; Shipley, 1998). Similarly, Levy (1977) describes playfulness as contributing to the unification of body, 
mind, and spirit. Flowever, as for the other characteristics of play, there is a significant amount of variation, 
indicating the difficulty of formulating a precise definition of play, since much of the significance of play tends 
to vary from participant to participant (Johnson et ah, 2005). Nonetheless, the participants indicated that they are 
convinced of the value of play in promoting their children’s development, especially in regards to imagination, 
creativity, and cognition, as has been pointed out by Sutton-Smith (1997). If preschool educators focus on 
getting children to arrive at correct answers, they may discourage playfulness in the classroom and often reduce 
creativity (Izumi-Taylor et ah, 2010). 

3.2 The Role of Play in the Curriculum 

3.2.1 Play and Formal Instruction Are Different 

Some of the participants emphasized the differences between play and formal instruction, especially in terms of 
form, content, and objectives. This is mainly because play is seen as an autonomous activity, free of the normal 
constraints of time and space; by contrast, formal instruction is structured, has specific goals, and is normally 
directed by the teacher. Wu commented,” If an activity is free of external constraints and the child is free to make 
all the choices—what to play, how to play, who to play with, and what things to play with—then it’s play. If an 
activity has a theme and objective set in advance, and it’s directed by the teacher, then it’s formal instruction.” 
Lu noted,” I feel that play is different from formal learning. Formal learning has a specific objective and 
structure; it’s carried out in a systematic way. By contrast, play is informal and can be engaged in at any time; it’s 
a freely chosen activity.” 

3.2.2 Play and Formal Instruction Are the Same: Reaching Educational Goals by Integrating Elements of Play 
into Formal Instruction 

Some of the participants see play and formal instruction as one and the same, since for them play constitutes an 
important element of their formal teaching. Wishing to make the most of children’s strong interest in play, these 
teachers find ways to skillfully incorporate elements of play into various types of activities, thereby increasing 
children’s motivation to participate and learn, and making their teaching more effective. Wang said,” The teacher 
sets the learning objectives for the children, and hopes that they get it. There are all sorts of games that can be 
integrated into formal instruction.” Yang noted, “A well-planned game is very effective for imparting certain 
types of understanding and helping the kids acquires various types of skills.” 

Many preschool educators thought that play is considered to be an important process that relates to children’s 
learning and education. Su described, “Play is a kind of class in which the kids explore, gain experience, 
cultivate skills, and express their emotions. Play is an effective way to increase children’s interest and 
participation.” Lin extended this concept:” I find that play gets the kids more involved in the subject, because it’s 
something they enjoy a lot, especially when they choose it themselves, rather than directly telling them to do it. 
Using play to guide them gets them more interested in the activity.” 
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3.2.3 Play and Formal Instruction Are both the Same and Different 

Some of the participants said that sometimes play is a type of formal instruction, and other times it’s not, 
depending on the amount of play elements the activity uses, and how they are regarded by the teacher and 
children. While teachers give more importance to the learning goals of an activity, seeing play as merely a 
medium of instruction, from the children’s perspective it’s the chance to freely play and explore without goals or 
adult interference that is most important. Lai noted, “They can be combined or separate. But in my view play is 
more important for kids than formal instruction. I feel that kids are capable of playing without adult guidance. 
By contrast, formal instruction is led by the teacher and has fewer play elements.” Li also said, “If the activity is 
planned by the teacher in advance; guided by the teacher; uses set teaching materials; and has a specific goal, 
orientation, and content; then it’s a class with some play elements.” Similarly, Chou described, “Teachers see 
play as a kind of class; they introduce learning goals into the play, turning it into a kind of class the kids enjoy.” 

In fact, Johnson et al. (2005) point out three types of relationship between play and instruction: 1) play and 
instruction as completely separate; 2) play and instruction as coexisting, but not integrated; and 3) play and 
instruction as fully integrated. While these three types of relationships were also found in the present study, only 
the first was found in pretty much the same form; as for the latter two, there were some minor differences, 
mainly because the present study didn’t investigate the degree to which of play and formal instruction are 
actually integrated. In the present study it was also found that many of the participants see play as an effective 
learning medium. This partially agrees with Hoorn et al. (1993, 2011), who assert that true integration of play 
and formal instruction means using play to help children learn concepts and acquire skills, what they term 
“curriculum-conceived play,” whereby the teacher sets the goals and content of the activity, and then uses play to 
facilitate the children learning and development. Similarly, teachers lightly guide play, using play-based teaching 
and learning activities to facilitate curricular goals while maintaining the extremely important aspects of 
play—such as children’s intrinsic motivation to engage in various kinds of play (Bordova, Germeroth, & Leong 
2013; Eberle, 2014). 

3.3 How Preschool Educators Integrate Play into Their Formal Teaching 

3.3.1 Learning Areas 

Most of the participants’ classrooms have designated learning areas provided with a variety of play materials. 
This is where the children engage in free play, in the process of which they learn various concepts and acquire a 
wide variety of skills. Thus the children’s play in the learning areas also serves as an important supplement to 
formal instruction. Chou said, “Each learning area is designed to make the most of the educational benefits of 
play. While playing in the learning area, in addition to acquiring knowledge, the kids also develop their 
imaginations, creative abilities, and interpersonal skills.” Su noted, “I feel that layout is quite important. For 
instance, arranging the doll area to look like a shop encourages the kids to pretend to be a shopkeeper selling 
something, and this helps them learn about numbers. Also, setting up a tea set in the life area encourages the kids 
to pretend to make and serve tea, and the like.” This notion of learning area was further expressed by Li:” The 
learning areas are a place where learning and play go hand in hand. All that’s necessary is to provide the 
appropriate toys and let the kids invent a new challenge for themselves; it also brings some interesting variety to 
the formal instruction. It’s not necessary to directly tell them what to do; that would make it really boring.” 

Despite the existence of learning areas and set times for using them, during the interviews it was discovered that 
in general the children are only allowed to use them for free play once or twice per week, usually for only 30 or 
40 minutes; it was also found that at some preschools they are mainly used for short transitional activities and 
that the allotted time coincides with the time for arriving in the morning. It was also found that some teachers 
consider making use of the learning areas during a formal class to be a form of play-learning. This approach is 
similar to that described by Chou (2013), in which play and formal instruction are seen as completely unrelated, 
such that play and toys are strictly reserved for after-class activities; it’s also similar to that described by Rogers 
(2010), in which play is regarded as peripheral and mainly for amusement. 

3.3.2 Using Competitive Games to Stimulate Children Interest 

Some participants mentioned that they incorporate competitive games into their formal instruction as a way of 
increasing children participation and interest in a learning activity. Lu said, “I regularly design interactive 
activities which fit in with the teaching topic. I divide the kids into groups and organize a contest as a way of 
generating enthusiasm.” Yeh noted, “It depends on the age group . . . with the older kids, competitive games are 
good for arousing interest.” 

Thus a number of participants were of the view that competitive games are a good way to enhance children 
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interest in a subject and improve learning outcomes, as similarly pointed out by Johnson et al. (2005). However, 
it should be noted that with the games described by the participants, it seems that the rules were made by the 
teacher. Thus some might question how effective such a game is at generating children interest, and even 
whether it should be considered a game at all. This point was made by Fernie (1988), who states that if the rules 
are made by the teacher rather than by the participants, and when the tension of winning or losing is replaced by 
an adult’s judgments of right and wrong, then it’s not a real contest. 

3.3.3 Using Games for Teaching Anytime 

Some of the participants reported spontaneously adding play and games into various scheduled activities, 
sometimes as a way of helping the children settle down after arriving in the morning; sometimes as a way of 
generating interest in the topic being taught in a structured class; sometimes as a transitional activity; and 
sometimes even as part of snack time or outdoor play. Many incorporate lots of games into their formal classes 
in the expectation that this will make the instruction more effective. Chen described, “My teaching style includes 
lots of games. 1 find that games are a good way to get the kids motivated; sometimes various types of games are 
built into the lesson plan right from the beginning. The objective is to increase the kids’ learning motivation, so 
that they don’t find learning to be difficult, oppressive, or boring.” Yang said, “Games and play can be adapted to 
pretty much any activity throughout the day. For instance, while handing out snacks I might turn it into a 
counting game. Also, when I want to get a kid’s attention, I might refer to what he or she is wearing and turn it 
into a kind of sorting game. And when we’re on the outdoor playground I might play a rock balancing game with 
them.” 

Thus it can be seen that for the most part the play and games were planned, initiated, and supervised by the 
participants, and that their children had very little say in the matter, which is very similar to the findings of Polito 
(1994). The participants are finding that play is more often an activity that is “scheduled” rather than integrated 
into the daily activities of the preschool (Bjork-Willen & Cromdal, 2009). Actually, as pointed out by Johnson et 
al. (2005), guided play is not merely a means of teaching a particular topic, but is rather a way of integrating play 
into the formal instruction, during the course of which the teacher gains a better understanding of the children by 
closely observing them. In the present study it was found that the participants generally agreed that play is of 
primary importance to early childhood development, and that they make opportune use of play and games in 
their formal teaching. However, for pretty much all of them the main concern is to use play to enhance children 
learning. Moreover, none of the participants mentioned designing a play activity based on children’s needs and 
interests as determined by observing them during play activities. Nor did any of the participants mention the 
possibility of simply acting as a guide and facilitator of child-initiated play, which could then be developed into a 
teaching activity. This evidence would indicate that a lack of understanding of play, combined with a mistrust of 
child-led activities and reluctance to give children choice and control, results in an overreliance on 
teacher-directed activities with teacher s having control and choice, reflecting strong framing (Mclnnes, Howard, 
Miles, & Crowley, 2011). 

4. Conclusion 

The preschool educator who participated in this study generally regard play as a basic requirement of early 
childhood, since play is enjoyable and also facilitates learning, creativity, and overall development. They see 
play as a meaningful activity with an important role to play in education, and thus make extensive use of play in 
a wide range of activities for the purpose of achieving various learning goals. And even though most of the play 
is teacher-directed, it is still quite effective at creating an enjoyable learning environment and promoting children 
interest, participation, and learning. On the other hand, though the preschool educators’ use of play was to help 
children understand concepts being taught during teaching and learning, children were not given the enough play 
time to discover and explore things on their own. 

While it’s clear that the participants give much importance to play and make ample use of it in their teaching, the 
actual effectiveness of their efforts depends on the extent to which they are able to deeply reflect on the meaning 
and significance of play and how it fits into the curriculum. It also depends on their ability to use observation to 
gain a good understanding of children’s interests, abilities, and levels of development, based on which it 
becomes possible for the teacher to adopt a suitable role in various types of play, whether spontaneous, guided, 
or directed. Such an approach to integrating play into the curriculum is essential for realizing excellent results. 
After all, play and learning are complex concepts that may be easily dismissed as separate, when rather they are 
deeply intertwined (Theobald et al., 2015). 

This study provided some important findings about developing preschool educators’ views and attitudes 
regarding play, how they view the role of play in the curriculum, and the ways in which they integrate play into 
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their teaching activities. We recommend that preschool educators involve children in planning activities. It is 
suggested that listening children’s perceptions of play as a basis for understanding may be helpful to preschool 
educators. In doing so, preschool educators can become key agents in challenging the established view of 
children as incompetent, dependent and childish. Rather than imposing their views of appropriate play upon their 
children. Thus it becomes easy for preschool educators to enter into children’s play and to guide them towards 
learning outcomes. Finally, it also had several limitations. First, the research was conducted in Taiwan’s Hualian 
County so it is difficult to generalize the results to other geographic areas. Further research in different parts of 
the Taiwan is needed. Second, the study relied on preschool educators’ interviews for play. Therefore, further 
research should investigate whether they actually integrate play into the curriculum has long term effect on 
children’s learning. 
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